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political intrigue in England. Though he was a strong Protestant, he
was of Catholic parentage on both sides, and his near relations were all,
or nearly all, Catholics; he was therefore singularly fitted to conciliate
the Catholics, though there was never a more rigid upholder of Pro-
testant privileges; he was one of the very few who kept their heads
during the agitation of the Popish Plot.1

The penal laws in force against the Catholics were considerably
milder in Ireland than in England. Freedom of worship was permitted
with the restrictions that priests were not allowed to appear in public
places in their distinctive dress and that mass-houses could not be
established within the walls of corporate towns; this latter prohibition
was frequently relaxed by connivance. The legislation inspired by
Gates in 1678 and 1679 left the secular priests untouched, and the only
persons expelled from the country were the Jesuits and friars and other
regulars, and such of the higher clergy as had received their appoint-
ments from Rome ;2 popish chapels were, however, suppressed not only
in the principal cities and towns, but also in their suburbs, leaving to
the Catholics in these places liberty to worship only in private houses.
On the whole it may be said that except in the years 1678-81 the
Catholics had absolute freedom of worship, unless they drew attention
to themselves and challenged opposition by ostentatious ceremonies or
by convocations of clergy.3 This toleration is the more surprising be-
cause the Catholic Church in Ireland was almost avowedly disloyal.
In 1670 there had been a movement among some of its members, known

1  Colonel Edward Cooke, who was a member of Ormonde's household in
the early part of his first Lord-lieutenancy, has left a glowing tribute to Ormonde's
industry and regularity of life:". , . my Lord Duke, a greater drudge than whom
I believe breathes not. He always rises about five in the morning and keeps
his closet till eight, despatching his devotions and private business; and then
hath his public ministers till eleven; and then to prayers; and after till dinner
gives free access to'all people; and so for an hour after dinner; then to his
closet; and if any of the three council days by three to council where he sits
late; if not, then it may be if the weather serves, takes the air or keeps his closet
till prayer; but is constant there; keeps great dinners but little suppers and after
that sometimes twice a week or so plays ombre till ten; then to bed, and on
Sundays now hath constantly two sermons in the Cathedral, and always at
them; no swearing to be heard at Court, nor drinking seen, all things very
regular and sober. I never was in love with a Court before."

2  This regulation was of only temporary effect, for Ormonde wrote to
Sunderland in January 1685 saying that there were as many Catholic as
Protestant bishops and that "mars and other regulars do abound in all the parts
of the kingdom".

8 Thus in Galway in August 1683 a public, display on the occasion of the
habiting of two nuns gave rise to expostulation on the part of the authorities;
the Catholic merchants of the town saw their mistake, and not only suppressed
the nunnery and a priory, but closed four mass-houses in the town which had
been tolerated, and begged Lord Longford "to interpose with the mayor not to
disturb the secular priests and to allow them to worship in their own houses".